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EDUCATION FOR PEACE AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING’ 


THE Philippine Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities should be congratulated for its choice of 
theme at this eonference—‘‘Edueation for Peace and 
International Understanding.” At this time when 
the worid is in turmoil, when it is restless and fever- 
ish, ceaselessly groping for security, no happier or 
more timely subject could have been chosen for its 
deliberation. 

The danger that lies ahead, rumbling and threaten- 
ing the extinction of human civilization and even of 
human existence, has given rise to an imperative need 
for people all over the world to do something to avert 
a catastrophe that may very well end all future 
catastrophes. Out of this need the United Nations 
was born, with the blessings of men who hope that 
history may never again have to inscribe on its pages 
the bloody reeord of the last World War. 

To help the United Nations in its great task of 
making reason, justice, and humaneness prevail over 


1 Address at the Conference of the Philippine Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, Manila, June 12-14. 


By 
GABRIEL R. MANALAC 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION, AND CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TEXT- 
BOOKS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


hatred, jealousy, and intolerance, the United Nations 
Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
more commonly known as the UNESCO, was created. 
One of the principles embodied in its Constitution 
is that, “since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.” But, we say, before we can build 
these defenses of peace in the minds of men, we have 
to inquire first what it is that causes war to begin 
in the minds of men. Certainly war does not begin 
in the minds of men through spontaneous generation; 
certainly the seeds of war do not lie imbedded in the 
brains of men when they are born. 

Is the belief in the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest so strong that it inevitably 
engenders fear in the minds of nations? Is it the 
specter of want and misery, the fear of being con- 
quered and enslaved, or even the fear of being extin- 
guished as a people that drives supposedly civilized 
nations to war? Are wars basically a question of 
economies, a conflict between the “haves” and the 
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EDUCATION FOR PEACE AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING’ 


THE Philippine Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities should be congratulated for its choice of 
theme at this eonference—‘Education for Peace and 
International Understanding.” At this time when 
the world is in turmoil, when it is restless and fever- 
ish, ceaselessly groping for security, no happier or 
more timely subject could have been chosen for its 
deliberation. 

The danger that lies ahead, rumbling and threaten- 
ing the extinction of human civilization and even of 
human existence, has given rise to an imperative need 
for people all over the world to do something to avert 
a catastrophe that may very well end all future 
catastrophes. Out of this need the United Nations 
was born, with the blessings of men who hope that 
history may never again have to inscribe on its pages 
the bloody record of the last World War. 

To help the United Nations in its great task of 
making reason, justice, and humaneness prevail over 


_1 Address at the Conference of the Philippine Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities, Manila, June 12-14. 


GABRIEL R. MANALAC 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION, AND CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF TEXT- 
BOOKS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


hatred, jealousy, and intolerance, the United Nations 
Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
more commonly known as the UNESCO, was created. 
One of the principles embodied in its Constitution 
is that, “since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.” But, we say, before we can build 
these defenses of peace in the minds of men, we have 
to inquire first what it is that causes war to begin 
in the minds of men. Certainly war does not begin 
in the minds of men through spontaneous generation ; 
certainly the seeds of war do not lie imbedded in the 
brains of men when they are born. 

Is the belief in the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest so strong that it inevitably 
engenders fear in the minds of nations? Is it the 
specter of want and misery, the fear of being con- 
quered and enslaved, or even the fear of being extin- 
guished as a people that drives supposedly civilized 
nations to war? Are wars basically a question of 
economics, a conflict between the “haves” and the 
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“have-nots,” or are wars a conflict of ideologies out- 
side any consideration of economics or material bar- 
gaining? Only after we have determined and removed 
these causes can we intelligently and profitably begin 
building the defenses against the resurgence of those 
forces that eventually lead to armed conflict. 

If it is the fear of hunger and suffering and con- 
sequent social disorder that impels nations into a life- 
and-death struggle with one another, let us hope that 
science can come to our aid. Perhaps on a day not 
too far distant, science will be able to produce all 
the basic needs of men—food, clothing, and shelter— 
in such superabundance that no country in the future 
need fear want or hunger; and thus conquest of a 
people by another may lose its lure. 

If it is true that it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be built, then the schools and 
all other educational agencies and institutions, inelud- 
ing the home and the church, are faced with the great- 
est, the most serious, and the heaviest responsibilities. 
There are no more fertile minds in which to sow the 
seeds of peace than those of little children, of boys 
and girls, and of young men and young women. The 
elementary schools, the high schools, the colleges, and 
the universities all over the world have the joint 
responsibility of instilling in the minds and hearts 
of the children and the youth love of peace, respect 
for the dignity of the individual, and a feeling of 
brotherhood for all mankind. The schools and col- 
leges in all countries should pool their efforts in 
training men and women, so that they would realize 
that war, with all the sorrow, the unhappiness, and 
the misery that it engenders, really settles nothing; 
that war as an instrument of peace has been an utter 
failure from time immemorial; and that war ean 
only breed war and more wars—each war more brutal, 
more deadly, and more savage than the one before. 

Our own National Council of Education, fully 
aware of the important role that educational institu- 
tions should play in this ever-growing movement to- 
ward peace and international understanding, has re- 
cently made two significant recommendations to His 
Excellency, the President. Of the ten fundamental 
objectives set forth by the National Council of Edu- 
cation for the educational system of the Philippines 
one is: “To cultivate in our people a sympathetic 
understanding of other nations through a study of 
the contributions that these nations have made to 
civilization.” To know a people’s way of life, to 
learn about the struggles that they have gone through 
to reach their present stage of culture and progress, 
to know their aspirations and their ideology is to 
understand why they behave the way they do. And, 
since understanding usually breeds sympathy and tol- 
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erance, it may be readily seen that a liberal ang 
ample knowledge of each country’s contribution to 
civilization and a free exchange of the different coun. 
tries’ expressions of culture would undoubtedly lessen 
the feeling of strangeness and contribute to a better 
understanding among the different nations. 

In a separate resolution the Council has also recom. 
mended to His Excellency, the President, that “pre- 
paratory military training in all elementary and see- 
ondary schools in the Philippines be abolished.” This 
recommendation does not argue against universal 
military training, if such training be deemed neces. 
sary for the security of the nation. It is, however, 
the opinion of the Council that neither the elementary 
schools nor the high schools are the proper places in 
which to teach young boys the science of war. If 
we are to sow the seeds of peace and good will in 
the minds of our youth, it would not be sensible for 
us to sow at the same time and on the same soil the 
seeds of war. 

It is the considered opinion of many educators that 
the schools can and should play a more important role 
in preparing men’s minds for peace. They realize 
that, through the various subjects in the curriculum 
and through the multitudinous activities of the stu- 
dents in and outside the classroom, the teachers have 
unlimited opportunities of shaping the interests, con- 
trolling the desires, and directing the attitudes of 
their students. As in the ease of character education, 
no one teacher and no one subject should be assigned 
to this task; all teachers and all subjects should be 
made to contribute toward this great and noble work 
of educating for peace. 

The Conference of the UNESCO held in Paris last 
November approved the recommendation of the 
Philippine delegation that, in the analysis and revi- 
sion of textbooks, the Secretariat draw up, in consul- 
tation with qualified experts, a set of principles or a 
code of ethies by which each member state might, as 
it sees fit, analyze its own textbooks and teaching 
materials. In certain countries that in the past used 
the schools as instruments of propaganda for their 
own exaltation and glorification and for the defama- 
tion of unfriendly states, the textbooks played a part 
that no sane educator ean be proud of. If textbooks 
can be the sources, not only of wisdom and inspira- 
tion, but also of points of view that may affect the 
reason and the vision of a people, then it would pay 
to serutinize these instruments of learning, not so 
much for the purpose of standardizing them and 
securing uniformity in their content, but to detect 
and to get rid of any distortion of the facts in the 
history and the culture of a people that they may 
contain. 
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In giving ourselves to this labor of love and peace, 
let us take a leaf from our experience in the teaching 
of health and character education. We have long 
since found out that, although we teach in school all 
the health principles that we know of, unless the home 
and the community are disposed to co-operate, the 
child remains as unhygienie as he was in the begin- 
ning. Likewise, in character training, we can teach 
a boy over and over again that it is wicked to gamble 
and that gambling will stultify his ambition to work, 
but if, the minute he leaves the school premises, he 
can see all around him in the community gambling 
in various forms, either tolerated or made legal by 
the State, our teaching in the classroom will make 
very little impression on him. These tangible social 
phenomena may well be called impediments to health 
and character education. 

There are similar impediments to education for 
peace and international understanding. How can we 
teach our students in school that we are all God’s 
creatures and that man should be humane to man, 
when race prejudice is running riot? It is useless 
to teach that every man is his neighbor’s keeper when 
religious intolerance is rampant. The lynching of 
Negroes, the persecution of Jews, and the all too fre- 
quent discrimination by whites against peoples of 
other races will never help bring about world fellow- 
ship. We cannot promote friendly relations among 
nations when “iron curtains” impede the free flow of 
news, books, magazines, and other media of culture 
from one country to another. And it would be a 
difficult task to foeus people’s attention on peace when 
the trappings and the paraphernalia of war are con- 
stantly exhibited in the daily life of the people. These 
impediments to international understanding must be 
removed if peace is to reign supreme in the hearts 
of men. 

In a recent article entitled “Toward World Fellow- 
ship,” John Foster Dulles made a plea for more toler- 
ance in the United States: 


Most of the peoples of the world are not white and 
they are not adherents of the Christian or Jewish tra- 
In fact, no race and no religion can muster a 
majority of the whole. Thus no group is accepted in 
the world if its members seem contemptuous of races or 
religions different from their own. 

For several centuries peoples of Western democracies, 
themselves a small minority, have had leadership in the 
world. That is because, initially at least, they made 
great contributions to human welfare. 

. . » However, many of those in the Western democ- 
racies developed an attitude of superiority and treated 
with contempt those of other races and other re- 
ligions. ... 

Throughout the world there are agitators against es- 
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tablished order. They are seeking to mobilize discontents 
and miseries which exist in the world. ... It is both 
morally wrong and practically dangerous for the United 
States to have racial and religious intolerance. .. . 


The Associated Press, in a dispatch dated June 8, 
flashed all over the world the conclusion arrived at by 
four international experts: “World threat of Com- 
munistie revolution is being fostered by the ‘invidious 
distinction’ made by Western powers between colored 
people on one hand and white people on the other.” 

If the lesson of brotherhood and world fellowship 
is to take root in and outside the schools, each nation 
must examine itself and stamp out all forms of bigotry 
and intolerance, be they racial or religious, social or 
political. 

Before closing, let me give a word of warning. 
Grand and noble as this program of educating for 
peace may seem, humanitarian as the idea of gearing 
the schools to international understanding may be, 
our biggest and most urgent task now is not inter- 
national but national understanding. Not how we can 
understand Russia or England or how they can under- 
stand us, but how we can understand one another 
right here in our own country—that is our most 
serious problem. 

Let us keep our feet on the ground and our heads 
out of the clouds. Social problems in the Philippines 
which have their roots in our distant past and which 
have lain more or less dormant for years and years 
have burgeoned forth alarmingly. We have enough 
intelligent men and women who can look into these 
problems and suggest the measures that we should 
adopt for their solution. 

Currents and cross currents of thought may at first 
becloud our outlook and render difficult our approach 
to our national problems. But we should have enough 
intelligence to sift the grain from the chaff, to distin- 
guish between the patriot and the mountebank, and 
eventually to see the way clear out of our difficulties. 

With faith in ourselves and devotion to the well- 
being of our nation, we could, I am sure, establish a 
well balanced and well integrated social order, a social 
order the various elements of which would not work 
at cross purposes, but would have a clear vision of 
the welfare of the whole country over and above their 
individual and particular interests. This should be 
our first concern—to build a sound, well-ordered 
nationalism. 

This is essential, if we are to deal intelligently and 
effectively with international problems. Sound na- 
tionalism is not incompatible with intelligent inter- 
nationalism. As a matter of fact, the second is, in a 
way, merely the extension of the first. We must 
maintain the right perspective. 
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AIMS AND METHODS IN ENGLISH 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

In the widespread plans for the reconstruction of 
education in England, the problems of university edu- 
cation are being given greater consideration than ever 
before. It has been recognized that in the interests 
of rational development in the near future the number 
of students in institutions of higher education must 
be at least double the present enrollment and the op- 
portunity for able students to secure such education 
at public expense must be considerably increased. 
Beyond this it is realized that there must be reforms 
in present curricula and that provision must be made 
for the introduction of new courses. 

A year ago the University Quarterly was estab- 
lished under the leadership of Lord Simon of Wythen- 
shawe as the medium for the discussion of the many 
aspects of higher education (see SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 26, 1946). An editorial note in the August 
number of the journal refers to the issue of aims and 
methods as a field of major importance. The follow- 
ing questions are listed as subjects that deserve in- 
quiry : 

1. ‘‘The science graduate knows nothing about the 
humanities and regrets it. The arts graduate knows 
nothing about science and is proud of it.’’ How far 
is this true? 

2. How far do the universities succeed in producing 
good specialists and good citizens of a democratic state? 

3. How far have their graduates acquired what White- 
head calls ‘‘a habitual vision of greatness’’? 

4. ‘The chief problem of higher education is that of 
integration of knowledge.’’ What does this mean? Can 
it be achieved through history? philosophy? sociology ? 

5. How far do most students believe that their success 
in life depends on getting the best possible degree? How 
far does this cause them to concentrate on preparing for 
examinations and to neglect anything not directly useful 
for that purpose? 

6. Should university teachers be trained? 

7. Should universities be inspected? Why? By whom? 

8. Are there too many lectures? 

9. What is the purpose of examinations? Are exist- 
ing examinations satisfactory? Are students overex- 
amined? 


The similarity between the English and American 
questions in higher education is striking. There is the 
question of general and specialized education. There 
is the question of the quality of educational standards. 
There is the question of methods of assessing these 
standards. And, finally, there is the crucial question 
of integration of the various areas of knowledge. On 
the last question the August issue of the Universities 
Quarterly presents one possible answer in a series of 


four articles on “Philosophy at the Universities.” The 
interests of England and of the United States appear 
to be converging, and there is much that each country 
could learn from the other by an exchange of ideas.— 
I. ts. 


UNESCO’S SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 
IN MEXICO CITY 

THE Second General Conference of UNESCO wil] 
open at the Palacio de Bellas Artes in Mexico City, 
November 6, and remain in session until December 3, 
with the purpose of “determining the policies and 
main lines of work of the organization.” For this 
purpose, each of the member states will send up to 
five delegates, five alternates, and attached experts 
to the sovereign assembly. Together with observers 
from other nations and from scores of international 
organizations, they will comprise an impressive gath- 
ering of leading world personalities in the fields of 
education, culture, and the sciences. The conference 
will hear a full progress report on UNESCO’s first 
year and will prepare its program of action for 1948. 

The provisional agenda calls, immediately upon 
completion of the opening preliminaries, for action 
on the applications for full membership by a number 
of nations, including Austria, Hungary, Italy, and 
Switzerland. The complete progress report will be 
presented for general discussion, to be followed by 
reports from each member state on action taken 
during the past year within their own countries “to 
apply the forces of education, science, and culture to 


UNESCO’s goal of establishing the defenses of peace f 


in the minds of men.” 

Following the reports, the general conference will 
organize itself into two key commissions, one of which 
will deal with the 1948 program and the budget needed 
to implement it; the other, with UNESCO administra- 


tion and the relations of the organization with member — 


states and international bodies of every description. 
At this point the agenda provides for an innovation 
by the establishment of “working parties” or “tech- 


nical committees” to consider the best means of utiliz- 


ing the technical resources of the following eleven 
specialties to implement the projected 1948 program: 


Arts and letters, libraries, education, fundamental edu- 
cation, international education, mass communication, mu- 
seums, philosophy and humanistic studies, reconstruction, 
natural sciences, and social sciences. 


The reports of these committees will not be pre- ! 
sented to the conference but will provide expert ad-— 


vice to the director-general for his guidance in earry- 


ing out the program formally approved. The con- i 
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ference, however, will meet in plenary session to hear 
the reports of the two formal commissions and adopt 
a program for 1948 and a budget. As a final step, 
the date and place of the third session will be deter- 
mined. 

ScHooL AND Society is indebted to Arthur A. 
Compton, acting U. S. Representative at UNESCO, 


for the foregoing report. 


MEXICO FORMS NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR UNESCO 

On the eve of the meeting of the Second General 
Conference of UNESCO in Mexico City, November 6 
to December 3, the Mexican Ministry of Education 
has set up a National Commission for co-operation 
with UNESCO. The commission is the fourteenth 
to be established by member states of the organiza- 
tion. They are designed “to play an essential role in 
the working of UNESCO, associating as they do the 
principal bodies, official or unofficial, interested in 
the work of the organization.” The members of the 
Mexican commission are as follows: 

Manuel Gual Vidal, minister of education, chairman; 
Martinez Baez, permanent delegate to UNESCO; Sal- 
vador Zubiran, rector, National University; Manuel 
Sandoval Villarta, National University; and Francisco 
Larroyo, director-general of the Ministry of Education. 


THE WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK AWARD TO 
BOYD H. BODE 

At a Philosophy of Education Conference to be 
held in the Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, November 10, Boyd H. 
Bode, professor emeritus of education, the Ohio State 
University, will be given the William H. Kilpatrick 
Award for Distinguished Service in Philosophy of 
Education. George S. Counts, director of the divi- 
sion of foundations of education, Teachers College, 
is chairman of the meeting, which will be open to 
the publie and will have as speakers John Dewey, 
professor emeritus of philosophy, Columbia Univer- 
sity; H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of education, the 
Ohio State University; Dr. Kilpatrick, and Dr. Bode. 
The subject of Dr. Bode’s address will be “Democracy 
and Edueation in the World Crisis.” The award, 
Which is in the form of a medal, was last made in 
1944, when I. B. Berkson, professor of education, 
the Dropsie College (Philadelphia), and Kenneth D. 
Benne, associate professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, were the recipients. 


A REORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
AT a joint meeting of the exeeutive committees of 
the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, held in Sep- 
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tember, the personnel of the Educational Policies 
Commission was revised to include 16 elected members. 
Twelve of these will be elected at large by the two 
committees, and four will be elected by departments 
of the NEA; the Department of Higher Education, 
the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, the Department of Elementary-School Prin- 
cipals, and the Department of Classroom Teachers. 
In addition there will be four ex-officio members: the 
president and the secretary of the NEA and of the 
AASA. Terms of office will be for four years. Any 
individual who has served previously on the com- 
mission will be eligible for re-election after a lapse 
of one year. All present members will continue to 
serve the terms for which they were elected. 

The commission also announces that its report, 
“Education for All American Children,” based on a 
two-year study of current problems and future trends 
of elementary schools, has been sent to the printer 
and is scheduled for publication early in 1948. For 
the survey the commission “sent visitors to 84 out- 
standing elementary schools throughout the United 
States and consulted widely with leaders of elemen- 
tary education.” The publication of the report will 
be “the first major statement of educational policy 
at the elementary-school level” issued by the NEA in 
approximately 30 years. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIPS (1947-48) AND GRANTS 
(1948-49) 


THE Social Science Research Council has announced 
its current research-training fellowships for men and 
women who have evidenced exceptional aptitude for 
social-science research and determination to pursue 
research careers. These may be granted for continu- 
ous or intermittent periods of full-time or part-time 
work, aggregating, as a rule, not more than the equiv- 
alent of a full year. Stipends will be adjusted as far 
as possible to meet individual needs. “An unmarried 
fellow without dependents and without any other 
source of income might receive about $2,000 a year. 
Account will be taken of dependents, expenses of 
study or research programs, and the availability of 
partial support from other sources. .. .” 


Eligibility for fellowships will be limited to citizens 
and permanent residents of the United States and Canada 
who have had postgraduate training in the social sciences. 

3oth predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships will be 
offered. Predoctoral candidates must have reached a 
point in graduate study at which their further develop- 
ment would best be advanced by research experience. 
Preference will be given to applicants who are not over 
35 years of age, but this age limit is not absolute; allow- 


ance will be made for prolonged interruption of work he- 
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cause of war service, and a somewhat lower limit will be 
preferred for candidate without the Ph.D. degree. 


While applications will be accepted through May 
30, 1948, it is to the candidate’s advantage to apply 
as early as possible. 

The council is providing again, as in years past, 
grants-in-aid of research in the social sciences for 
mature scholars, permanent residents of the United 
States or Canada, without reference to age, whose 


Notes and News 


capacity for productive research has been effectively 
demonstrated by published work. They are not open 
to candidates for a degree. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications for 1948-49 on forms pro. 
vided by the secretary to the committee is January 
15, 1948. 

For further information and application forms re- 
garding either the fellowships or the grants, write to 
Laura Barrett, Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. 





Tue Trustees of the Society for the Advancement 
of Education, Ine., have by mail ballot elected John 
K. Norton, director, division of organization and ad- 
ministration of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, chairman, to sueceed Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, who re- 
signed as a trustee and as chairman last April. The 
society weleomes Dr. Norton in this post and believes 
that, under his guidanee, it will continue to grow and 
to improve in service through the columns of ScHOOL 
AND Society. Report on increase in members for 
week ending October 27: sustaining, 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JAMES MILHOLLAND, an attorney of Pittsburgh, has 
been named acting president, the Pennsylvania State 
College, to serve until a successor to the late Ralph 
Dorn Hetzel, whose death was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, October 11, can be appointed. Adrian 
O. Morse has been appointed assistant to the president 
in charge of resident instruction. Mr. Milholland will 
administer the affairs of the college together with 
other members of the staff: S. K. Hostetter, in charge 
of business and finance; J. Orvis Keller, in charge 
of extension services; and C. S. Wyand, administra- 
tive assistant. W. E. Kenworthy will serve as his 
executive secretary. 

W. E. Birp, dean of men, Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College (Cullowhee, N. C.), has been appointed 
acting president to serve until a suecessor to the late 
H. T. Hunter can be named. 

Costr K. ZurayKk, former Minister from Syria to 
the United States, has been appointed ‘vice-president, 
American University of Beirut (Syria). 

THEODORE R. CONNETT has assumed his new duties 
as headmaster, Brookside School (Montelair, N. J.). 


Stith THompson, professor of English and folk- 
lore, Indiana University, has been appointed dean, 


Graduate School, to succeed Fernandus Payne, who 
retired from administrative duties last July. 


Pau M. Gross, head of the department of chem- 
istry, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), has sue- 
ceeded Calvin B. Hoover as dean, Graduate School. 
Dr. Hoover had asked to be relieved of administrative 
duties in order to devote more time to research and 
writing in the field of economies. 


Puitie F. AsntTon, dean of students, Seattle 
(Wash.) Pacifie College, has sueceeded Burton L. 
Beegle as dean of the college. Dr. Beegle, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoot AND Sociery, 
March 13, 1943, was retired late in the summer. 


Joun H. Sripps, chairman of freshman English, 
Tulane University, has been appointed assistant dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences. In addition to his new 
administrative duties, Dr. Stibbs will continue in the 
chairmanship and will give instruction in English in 
the Sophie Newcomb College and the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


GrorGe A. Manion has succeeded Randall W. 
Hoffman as assistant dean, School of Business, North- 
eastern University (Boston). Dr. Hoffman, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
December 7, 1946, has been named dean, Worcester 
(Mass.) Junior College. 


Epwarp S. EvENDEN, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, sueceeds Edward H. 
Reisner, November 1, as executive director, Advanced 
School of Education. In this post Dr. Evenden will 
have the responsibility of directing and co-ordinating 
the studies of candidates for the degrees of Doctor of 
Edueation and Doctor of Philosophy. Among his 
many affiliations with educational organizations, he is 
completing the unexpired term of the late William 
C. Bagley as laureate counselor of Kappa Delta Pi. 


Mary Ross Fiowers, a former lieutenant in the 
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WAVES, assumes new duties as director of admis- 
sions, Alfred (N. Y.) University, November 1. 


Rupene T. TaFrar, former personnel officer and a 
lieutenant in the WAVES, has succeeded Margaret 
D. Gordy as placement director, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.). The appointment of Miss 
Gordy as registrar and chairman of admissions was 
reported in ScHooL AND Soctgety, July 26. 


Luoyp S. CostLey has sueceeded Wesley A. Challa- 
combe as treasurer and business manager, Blackburn 
College (Carlinville, Ill.). Other appointments for 
the year 1947-48 include: Morton J. Plotnik (eco- 
nomies), Richard V. Matteson (art), Harold S. Lowe 
(music), William 8. Krueger, Jr. (physical education 
for men), and Trillis Jacks (physical education for 


women). 


W. Hueu STICKLER has been appointed chairman 
of general education, Florida State University (Talla- 
hassee). 

Frep M. Cureist, former teaching assistant and 
speech pathologist, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University, has been named head of the speech lab- 
oratory, University of New Mexico. The laboratory, 
which is the only one in the state, is to serve as a 
functional unit of service to speech problems among 
students of the university. 


CHALMER J. Roy, associate professor of. geology, 
Louisiana State University, will assume the headship 
of the department of geology, Iowa State College 
(Ames), January 20, 1948. Other changes in staff 
include the appointment to assistant professorships of 
Roy T. Quick (mechanical engineering), Glenn H. 
Miller (physies), and Richard E. Maxwell (chem- 
istry); and promotions: Sidney W. Fox, to a pro- 
fessorship of chemistry, Richard Othmer, to an as- 
sistant professorship of theoretical and applied me- 
chanics, and Carlton H. Parmelee, to a research as- 
sistant professorship of dairy industry in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Hilton A. Smith, as- 
sistant professor of veterinary pathology, has been 
granted leave of absence until March 31, 1948, for 
study toward the doctorate. 


In addition to appointments in the Stout Institute 
(Menomonie, Wis.), reported earlier in ScHOOL AND 
Society, the following have been named to the staff: 
Ruby Niebauer, head of the department of art; and 
Ann Noble (home-economies education), Ralph Iver- 
son (psychology), Melvin Sutker (social science), and 
J. W. O'Neil, school physician. 


Tue following appointments at the University of 
Wyoming were announced recently: professors and 
heads of departments, Erie Jean Lindahl (mechanical 
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engineering), succeeding C. Edward Anderson, who 
has accepted a post in the University of Miami (Coral 
Gables, Fla.), and E. 8. Wengert (political science), 
succeeding H. J. Peterson, retired. Richard Dunham 
has been named associate professor of English and 
director of speech and dramaties; Dwight D. Darland, 
assistant professor of education administration and 
assistant director in charge of community service; 
Arthur Dugan, director, Northwest Center (Powell) ; 
Russell I. Hammond, director, bureau of education 
research and service; Clarence D. Jayne, assistant 
director, division of adult education and community 
service; C. D. Samford, principal, University High 
School, succeeding O. E. Thompson, who has resigned 
to accept a post in Iowa State Teachers College 
(Cedar Falls) ; Hugh McFadden, associate professor 
of psychology; Theodore P. Walstrum, lecturer in 
musie; and assistant professors, Ruth Dix Barker 
and Lola Hill (home economics), Edward C. Bryant 
(commerce), Tracy G. Call (pharmacy), Harry J. 
Carnine (music education), Hedley Cooke (political 
science), Eugene Cottle (social-studies education), 
Howard J. Craven and Emile Kauder (economics), 
Edna L. Furness (foreign languages), Samuel W. 
Harding (physies), George E. Rudolph, Jr., and 
Eugene O. Kuntz (law), Bruce Rodgers (music), 
Robert I. Russin (art), Robert T. Russell (geology), 
Frank J. Spenner (engineering drawing), Wilson J. 
Walthall, Jr. (psychology), Carleton F. Waite (his- 
tory and political science, Northwest center), and Neal 
Rice (Natural Resources Research Institute). The 
following have resigned: J. F. Ryff, assistant pro- 
fessor of veterinary science, to accept a post with 
the Wyoming Livestock and Sanitary Board; G. H. 
Sechrist, head of the department of electrical engi- 
neering, to accept a post in the University of Ne- 
braska; Virginia Lynn, director of testing service; 
John Opper, assistant professor of art, to go to the 
University of Alabama; and Arthur Schweitzer, as- 
sociate professor of economics, to accept a post in 
Indiana University. 


JOHN STOVER WELLING, whose appointment as as- 
sistant professor of social science, Michigan State 
College, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, De- 
cember 22, 1945, has been named professor of so- 
cial science, Colorado State College of Education 
(Greeley). 


AMONG changes in staff announced by Whitman 
College (Walla Walla, Wash.) are the following: 
Charles J. Armstrong has been promoted to the 
Clement Biddle Penrose professorship of Latin and 
named acting chairman of the division of letters and 
arts; Paul J. Jackson, to the Mary A. Denny pro- 
fessorship of English; W. L. Hutchings, to the Alex- 
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ander Jay Anderson professorship of mathematics; 
Ronald V. Sires, to the William Kirkman professor- 
ship of history; J. Jerry Fogarty, to a professor- 
ship of education; R. J. Green, to a professorship 
of economics and business administration; Thomas 
D. Howells, to an associate professorship of Eng- 
lish; Paule Ravasse, to an associate professorship 
of modern languages; and James Reese, to an as- 
sistant professorship of English. Appointments in- 
clude: F. Johnson 
(mathematics), Frances Benge (modern languages), 
and David A. Strong (physical education) ; assistant 
professors, Donald A. Lindeberg (physical educa- 
tion), Jonathan R. Cunningham (political science), 
Richard L. Woolbert (sociology), and William W. 
Hollister (philosophy); and instructors, Robert J. 
Dwyer (sociology), Edward J. Chambers (economics), 
Eugene E. Meiners (art), Harry DeMaris (physics), 
David B. Schaub (piano, organ, and musicology), 
and Lucile Fietz and Barbara Taylor (piano). 


associate professors, Maurice 


JAMES E. Warp has succeeded Otho C. Ault, re- 
tired, as professor of economics, the George Peabody 
College for Teachers (Nashville 4); Arville Wheeler 
has been named professor of education; Warren M. 
Morgan, associate professor of English; Burton H. 
Byers, assistant professor of English; and Raymond 
Roy 
P. Basler, head of the department of English, is on 
leave of absence. 


W. Stanley, assistant professor of geography. 


JULIANA E. VAN REGTEREN ALTENA has been ap- 
pointed professor of education, Yankton (S. Dak.) 
College. 


Unper date of October 22, Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia (Fredericksburg) 
sent to SCHOOL AND Society a report of the following 
appointments: professors, Philip J. Allen (sociology), 
Josiah H. Combs (French), and Michael Erdelyi (psy- 
chology); visiting professor, Matila Ghyka (art) ; 
associate professors, James H. Croushore (English), 
Susanne C. Engelmann (German), and James F. Mor- 
mile (Spanish and Italian) ; assistant professors, Zoe 
C. Black (biology), Gaetano Cecere (sculpture), H. 
Logan Cobb (Spanish), Walter B. Kelly (English), 
Herbert E. Ketcham (Romance languages), and Jack 
W. Warfield (dramatic arts) ; and instructors, Jeanne 
N. Addison and Julia Dietrich (English), Jean Slater 
(organ), Mary A. Kleinsmith (psychology), Henrietta 
L. Krone (history), Robert Lurie (physies), Harold 
E. Masengill, Jr. (philosophy), and William O. Tufts, 
Jr. (piano). Reynold H. Brooks has been named 
director of public relations. 


KENNETH NILSON, formerly a member of the Vet- 
erans Administration in Indianapolis, has assumed 
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new duties as professor of psychology, Houghton (N, 
Y.) College. 


TuE following are among 42 new appointments at 
San Francisco (Calif.) State College, announcement 
of which was sent to SCHOOL AND Society in Septem- 
ber: Leo Cain, professor of special education; Doro- 
thy Riggs, acting professor of speech education; 
Charles Roumasset, administrator of student affairs; 
and assistant professors, Daniel L. Adler (psychol- 
ogy), Arch D. Lang, Robert 8. Stewart, and Con- 
stance McCullough (education), Gertrude Luehning 
(home economics), Ethel Mealey (health education), 
George Stenberg, Carl T. Running, and Arthur Ed- 
wards (social science), Eleanor Wakefield (physical 
education), John S. Hensill (biological science), Burr 
G. Burbank (physical science), Karl Kasten (art), 
William Ward (music), Clarence Miller (drama), and 
Muriel L. Sweeney (speech and drama). 
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New appointments at Columbia University include 
the following: Edward §8. Corwin, visiting professor 
of constitutional history (academic year 1947-48); 
Garrett Mattingly, visiting professor of European 
history (1947-48); German Arciniegas, visiting pro- 
fessor of Spanish (1947-48); Paul Schrecker, pro- 
fessor of philosophy (winter session, 1947-48) ; Andre 
Martinet, professor of linguistics; Sebastian B. Lit- 
tauer, associate professor of industrial engineering; 
and John R. Gregg, assistant professor of zoology. 
In Barnard College, Marguerite Baratin has been 
named visiting assistant professor of French. 
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GraHAM B. Hovey, former assistant editor of The 
New Republic’s Washington bureau, has been ap- 
pointed visiting lecturer in the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota. 
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Harry HurrMan, whose appointment as associate 
professor of business education, Georgia Teachers 
College (Collegeboro), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 31, 1946, has been named associate 
professor of education, University of Oklahoma. 


AN announcement of the following appointments in 
the University of Akron (Ohio) was sent recently 
to ScHoot AND Society: Clara Roe, associate pro- 
fessor of history; Dorothy Colein, part-time asso- 
ciate professor of bacteriology; assistant professors, 
John Mickelson (education), M. F. Massoglia (in- 
dustrial management), Mary Siusher (accounting), 
and Chester Mills (vocational education); and in- 
struectors, Bernard Wieczorek (mechanical engineer- 
ing), Mrs. George Wright (speech), Helen Park 
(biology), Burdette Lowe (mathematics), Frances 
Clark and Einar Anderson (accounting), and Sera- 
phima Boguslavsky (bacteriology). 
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Tue following are among new appointees in North- 
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western State College (Natchitoches, La.) : associate 
professors, Carolyn Bock (Latin), Lore Rose David 
(biology), and Eltor B. Doering (English); and 
assistant professors, Sara Alderman (journalism), 
Quintella Anders (speech), Janell Farrell (business), 
and LeFaye Stincheombe (English). 


Marian H. Buarr has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Greensboro (N. C.) College. 


Instructors in the University of Maine inelude 
the following: Norman V. Suarez (government) and 
Lillian E. Avila (Romance languages) on the Orono 
campus, and Archie R. Clark (physics) and Staton 
R. Curtis (physical education) on the Brunswick 
campus. 

Tue following have been appointed to instructor- 
ships in the department of English, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington 6): Willis H. Austin, 
Helen Garson, Catherine Grady, Murray Hartman, 
Louise E. Paneake, Stephen Schoen, and Osear Milton 
Villarejo. 


L. T. CoGGESHALL, dean, Division of Biological Sei- 
ences, the University of Chicago, has sent to ScHOOL 
AND Society the following report of appointments: 
Audrey F. Sayman, assistant professor of social 
service in the division of psychiatry; Norman B. Me- 
Cullough, assistant clinical professor of medicine; 
Allan Janney Hill, Jr., assistant professor of pedi- 
atrics; Sze-Chang Chiang, visiting assistant professor 
of otolaryngology; Erling Bjarne Struxness, instrue- 
tor in pathology; Helen Dickerson Heinen, clinical in- 
structor in medicine and physician in student health; 
Kthel M. Leazenbee, instructor in nursing education; 
and Hans L. Falk, instruetor in biochemistry. 


Maria Luisa Osorio AND Mrs. ARNOLDO S. PESSOA 
have been appointed to instructorships in Spanish 
and Portuguese, respectively, New Jersey College for 
Women (New Brunswick). Miss Osorio is a native 
of Cuba; Mrs. Pessoa, of Brazil. 


Recent Deaths 


THE ReEveEREND Jupson Lewis Cross, president 
emeritus, Tougaloo (Miss.) College, died, October 20, 
at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr. Cross, who had 
served pastorates in the Congregational Church in 
New England (1904-27) and as secretary of the New 
England area of the American Missionary Association 
and Commission on Missions of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churehes (1927-35), had held the presidency of 
the college from 1935 until his retirement in May, 
1947, 


Burperre INGERSOLL KINNE, associate professor of 
French, Columbia College, Columbia University, died, 
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October 20, at the age of sixty-one years. Professor 
Kinne had served the university since 1921. 


Herpert RayMonpD Moopy, professor emeritus of 
chemistry, City College (New York), died, October 
20, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Moody 
had served as assistant in the laboratory (1887-88), 
Chelsea (Mass.) High School; assistant in general 
chemistry (1892-94) and instructor in analytical 
chemistry (1894-95), Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; instructor in science (1895-99), Gilbert 
School, Winsted (Conn.); professor of chemistry 
(1901-05), Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.); and at 
City College as professor of chemistry (1905-20, 
1922-38), professor of chemical engineering (1921- 
22), and chairman of the department of chemistry 
(1922-38). 

Emma L. Feeney, professor of nutrition and head 
of the department, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), died, 
October 23. Miss Feeney had served as a teacher 
(1909-10) in the public schools of Ballston Lake 
(N. Y.) and (1916-18), Middletown (Conn.) Com- 
mercial High School; instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion (1918-22), Framingham (Mass.) State Normal 
School; and at Pratt Institute (since 1923). 


Laura §S. CAMPBELL, director, Evening Diploma 
School, Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadel- 
phia), died, October 24, at the age of sixty-four 
years. Mrs. Campbell had served the institute for 
twenty-eight years and had helped to establish the 
diploma courses from a miscellaneous group of tech- 
nical and commercial subjects. 

THE REVEREND Henry R. Ries, retired professor 
of languages, St. Francis (Wis.) Seminary, died, 
October 25, at the age of seventy-seven years. Father 
Ries was retired in 1939 after a teaching career of 
more than thirty years. 


Other Items 


I. L. KAnpgEt, editor of ScHoon AnD Society, has 
been invited by the College of Preceptors (London), 
to deliver the Joseph Payne lectures in November and 
December. He has chosen as his subject, “Educa- 
tion for International Understanding.” 

CHARLES B. SuHAw, librarian, Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College, is spending six months in China to assist in 
developing a long-range plan for the improvement 
and expansion of the libraries of the 13 mission-sup- 
ported Christian colleges in that country. 

THe Hebrew Technical Institute (New York City) 
has awarded the Jewish division of the religious 
organizations of Columbia University a grant of 
$2,000 to assist Jewish students in vocational and 


guidance problems. 
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SOME NEW ASPECTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN EDUCATION! 


Henry J. WARMAN 
Clark University 


To adopt the attitude that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” bring it into the classroom, and there 
let it permeate the atmosphere is deadly. There is no 
other subject that can be stifled so effectively by this 
attitude as economie or commercial geography. It is 
true that any subject, be it in the field of geography 
or not, will be affected by this stultifying philosophy. 
However, economie or commercial geography is so 
rife with dynamie forces waiting to be released that 
it is well-nigh criminal to overlook them. 

The subject matter itself provides the fuel, the 
flame, the power, the challenge to make commercial 
geography one of the most, if not the most, meaning- 
ful and vital subject in the curriculum. Many of the 
teachers have accepted that challenge and the cause 
of geography has been strengthened. Others have 
failed to realize the potentialities of the subject. But, 
more deplorable than all other shortcomings has been 
the failure to realize the responsibilities the teachers 
of commercial geography have thrust upon them in 
this world today. Shall we take a few minutes to 
recall and review some of these responsibilities? 

First, of course, there is the responsibility to the 
students who attend the class. This duty is clear, 
as to the teachers of other subjects, that during the 
students’ assigned time in the classroom their study, 
discussions, and general decorum be directed and con- 
trolled. This is the first requirement of any and all 
teachers who receive pay checks? We ean do no less 
—we are expected to do more, and we must do more— 
to keep teaching on the plane of a profession and not 
a trade. 

Secondly, the local community has a right to expect 
from commercial-geography teachers that the students 
under their supervision obtain first-hand information 
and knowledge regarding the community’s industry, 
commerce, and trade. It is not too much to expect 
that loeal social and civie pride be fostered by teach- 
ers of commercial geography. How many students 
really know the economic potentialities of their home 
town? 

Thirdly, as citizens of this great country economic- 
geography teachers are in a position to enhance the 
greatness of our land, to promote pride in our 
strength to do the right thing with our might, and 
to caution the students that ours is a responsibility 
of taking care of our “too much” and using it wisely 
rather than struggling because we have “too little.” 


1 Based on an address given before the New England 
Association of Commercial Teachers. 























































































There is no doubt in my mind that the great major. 
ity of commercial-geography teachers have had these 
objectives before them and are doing all that has just 
been said. But there is more to be done. For this 
very significant factor remains—the economie or com- 
mercial course in geography will be the last geogra- 
phy course that many of the students will take. Does 
not that fact in itself carry a challenge? Here is the 
last opportunity to touch that geography—now called 
“Global Geography,” or by other like titles—which 
deals with “a cluster of nations that must live to- 
gether as a family.” Perhaps, some will say, it is 
impossible to accomplish even the task set before us 
now. Then how is it possible to do even more? The 
answer to this question has many ramifications. The 
first task involves a superb job of teaching in the 
time allotted, be it a semester’s or a year’s work. 
Teachers owe this to themselves, especially in order 
to attain the respect they desire to command as teach- 
ers. 

Naturally as the students progress through the 
grades the work must be less psychological in its 
nature and become more logical. The mode of attack 
thus becomes exceedingly important. There is a 
wealth of suggestions, largely unused, which I will 
comment on later. But while new techniques, pro- 
cedures and methods, will do much to reawaken the 
teacher and stimulate the students, my major concern 
does not lie therein. All teachers of geography and 
scholars trained in its discipline and science must 
realize their obligations to society as a whole, the 
social and political aspects as well as the: economic. 
There is one bridgehead for geography forces in the 
field of education which has been firmly established. 
It is in the field of commercial geography. What — 
geography teachers do in this course will either cause | ing 
the loss of that bridgehead or will open the field of | = and 
education for geography which is more vital than ever thin 
before. Much is being said about geography in the trib 
secondary school. Where shall it be put? Shall some feos 
other course be dropped to make room in an already 
overcrowded schedule? What shall that geography 
be? 

I insist that commercial- and economic-geography 
teachers are in the front ranks of the geography 
column. They bear not only the responsibility of the 
classes, the community’s and country’s welfare, but 
are representatives of a field that has tremendous 
values and possibilities in making our world a better 
one. If ever there was a time when geography could 
play a role, this is that time. A United Nations 
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which has a specifie branch named the Social and Eeo- 
nomic Division offers us the “green light” and en- 
couragement to go head as never before. 
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It may be worth while to spend some time with 
ideas and concepts that are being developed in the 
‘new” geography but not commonly emphasized in the 
“old” geography. Here are a few. 

Distance is measured in terms of speed, not miles— 
not how far but how fast. 

Our horizons now encompass the entire earth—broaden- 
ing physical and mental horizons. 

The geographic concepts—correct for land, sea, and 
air. 

Basie factors of peoples, resources, industries, trans- 
portation, work regions, climates, are just as important 
as they ever were, though many of the boundary lines 
have been destroyed. 

Events suddenly move new places into the spotlight. 
Examples: The Aleutian Islands, the South Pacific, the 
Caueasus, Iran, and Palestine. 

Greater need of geographic knowledge to read news- 
papers, magazines, and books. 

Geographical concepts are being learned much earlier. 
(Letters and experiences of the elders.) 

War co-operation of different creeds, colors, and cul- 
tures. Peace co-operation of the same. 

The geographical schools, map reading, statistical 
charts, graphs are developed to a greater degree. (De- 
mands now for more and more geography teachers—show 
the trends.) 

Geography—the strategy of men, space, and resources. 

Geography—in a world of motion, not static conditions. 


Now let us look at some practical suggestions for 
dealing with geography in its “new” phase, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the geography in the secon- 
One highly suecessful method of re- 
awakening interest in the subject by both teacher 
and pupil is for the teacher to throw away his or her 
plan-book when school is over in June. Administra- 
tors should collect them. It is then possible and 
much more probable that a newer or a different ap- 
proach and handling of the subject may ensue. Deal- 
ing with products or occupations or regions year in 
and year out in the same old pattern is certainly any- 
thing but electrifying. Why not start out with dis- 
tribution of people; or initiate the class in commercial 
geography with a desk-map—Polar or Lambert’s Pro- 
jection—and have the members draw in the air routes 
of the Northern Hemisphere? Follow this with other 
trade routes, then find out what is being carried from 
Where and why. Then again it is often an excellent 
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idea to start with power resoureces—in other words, 
begin with the dynamic, driving forces and find out 
how they are used in the world’s trade and commerce. 
True, these newer, or shall we say, different ap- 
proaches will require some organization but the results 
are worth the effort. There is a reluctancce to let old 
methods go, just as there is reluctance to give up an 
old textbook, but if any book is out of date in a 
short while, surely economie and commercial geogra- 
phies are, statistically at least. In one district a 
teacher was still requiring her pupils to memorize 
the producers of world rubber from page so and so 
of the text, with never a thought that the number-one 
producer of rubber today is the United States. 

Last, but not least of these practical suggestions 
has to do with continuous inservice training and re- 
search. The trend is for school districts to require 
research and graduate study of its teachers. My 
suggestion is to take the so-called content courses in 
geography, history, and economics rather than the 
methods courses. For how can the best and latest 
results be obtained from methods courses when the 
teachers are lacking in the fullest and latest informa- 
tion in their chosen and associated fields? 

Some general comments may be made, in conclusion, 
regarding the work and status of a true economic 
geography. Unavoidably the work must be statisti- 
eal. There is great need then for cartography so 
that charts, graphs, and maps may be utilized to 
make great bodies of statistics easily grasped. The 
economie geography of one decade is out of date in 
the next. We have examples in rubber, tin, nitrates, 
and cotton manufacturing. To analyze the reasons 
for surplus production of crops in certain regions 
the economic geographer must often turn to the 
strictly scientific studies in physical geography for 
the solution of his problem. When he deals with 
trade problems he is forced to recognize political 
eartels, gentlemen’s agreements, 
favored-nation clauses. The economic geography is 
more than a study of where this and that comes from; 
it demands a broad interest in human affairs. The 
economic geographer may and should make great con- 
tributions of prime importance to nations and to the 
understanding of international problems and _ solu- 
tions. 


affairs—treaties, 





THE UTILIZATION OF GENIUS—QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE SUPER-DOCTOR’S 
DEGREE 
Puyuuis K. REAMER 
Trinity University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


THERE are indeed today too many academic doc- 
tors and too many candidates for doctor’s degrees, as 


William W. Brickman pointed out in ScHooL AND 
Society, July 19. But before we solve the problem 
by creating the super-doctor’s degree, there are some 
questions that must be carefully considered. 

Why are there thousands of academic doctors? 
What is so desirable about the degree that thousands 
of people sacrifice years of their life, undermine their 
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health, and postpone marriage and family life to 
aequire it? 

Schools, noncollegiate as well as collegiate, operate 
on the theory that the higher the degree the better 
the teacher. In times past, the teaching field, espe- 
cially in positions offering the greatest financial re- 
ward and professional opportunity, has been highly 
competitive, and indications are that it will be again 
when the present wave of veterans has passed and 
removed the need for such a large number of teachers. 
The more competitive the field becomes, the more 
teachers will seek Ph.D.’s as job insurance, and the 
more Ph.D.’s there are, the more schools, if they 
operate on their present theories, will demand the 
Ph.D. as a measure of teaching ability. This is one 
reason for the growing number of doctoral candidates. 

A second reason for the growth in the number of 
candidates for the Ph.D. is the continuous rise in 
years of schooling of the general population. Our 
society today glorifies education, but education is con- 
fused with years of schooling. Every year that a 
person spends in school, regardless of whether he has 
learned anything, adds to his prestige. 

As a result of this evaluation more and more people 
try to spend more and more years in school. Every 
time the general population moves up a notch in 
years of schooling, the more ambitious try to move 
up two notches. This continuous movement even- 
tually reaches the highest levels of education. 

Counteracting the general extension of schooling, 
of course, are the barriers of intelligence. At each 
level a few must drop out because of lack of the 
intellectual ability to go on. But because the glorifica- 
tion remains, the more aggressive seek every means 
of pushing on with those of greater mental ability. 
Such mass aggression cannot long be withstood, and 
inevitably, either by lowering of standards or by 
creation of parallel “degree mills,” the less able are 
allowed to continue their schooling. 

No matter how simple the acquisition of a higher 
degree becomes, it takes time out of the lives of stu- 
dents. The world’s most brilliant student cannot 
aequire the present doctor’s degree in six months, 
because no matter how quickly he grasps the subject 
matter, he must take a certain number of courses 
and write a certain number of pa, “he more 
degrees acquired, the more years are spe. 

Does our society benefit in proportion to the years 
its members spend in school? 

Some population experts are worried today because 
our most intelligent people do not produce enough 
offspring to maintain their proportion of the popula- 
tion. If we believe that mental ability is inherited, 
the most intelligent members of our society should 
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have the most children, if our civilization is to main. 
tain its intellectual level. If we believe that high 
intellect is the result of environment, our most bril- 
liant people should have the most children to absorb) 
the environment of intelligence. Either point of view 
indicates that, for the benefit of society, the brightest 
intellects should have time and money for family life, 
Graduate students at the present time, unless they 
have wealthy parents, do not have enough of either. 
They either postpone marriage past the period of 
greatest fertility or they keep their families very 
small. 
Are the pursuers of higher degrees better leaders 
of society? 
Study for the higher degrees has meant increased 
specialization—more and more isolation of a specific 
subject and more and more concentration on a small 
part of that subject. Dr. Brickman’s proposal would 
not change this emphasis. His super-doctor’s degree 
would require a minimum of two years’ additional 
study in the candidate’s major field of interest. 
Whether specialists are equipped to lead society is 
an important question. Theorists have pictured a 
government of specialists who argue matter of policy 
from their specific points of view until a compromise 
is reached. But would not an equally brilliant mind 
with a grasp of matters as a whole be required to 
judge what compromise is best? And would not an 
equally brilliant mind with an understanding of the 
whole society be required to put the compromise into 
action? 
Perhaps we have given up the dream of a society 
led by its most intelligent members. But of what 
good to society is a brilliant mind except to lead the 
duller wits so that the group as a whole can move 
to a higher level of achievement or at least maintain 
its level in a hostile environment? 
It is hard to understand exactly what Dr. Brickman 
hopes to achieve with the super-doctor’s degree. 
What he seems to want is distinction for super-intel- 
lects, a way of branding the “intellectual aristocracy.” 
The super-doctor’s degree would do this only for a 
short while. To set up a degree, a method for attain- 
ing that degree must be set up, and when the method 
is formulated in terms of a certain number of courses 
and a certain number of years’ study, it becomes 
merely an addition to the ladder of education that the 
masses are climbing. The “intellectually fit” would 
move up to the aristocracy of the super-doctorate; 
those a little less intellectually fit would move up to | In 
the doctorate and start hammering on the doors of to tal 
the super-doctorate society. What reason is there to fesso 
suppose that adding another degree will stop the 
process that has been continuing through the years? 
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As Dr. Brickman has pointed out, the M.A. was in- 
vented when Bachelors became too numerous, and the 
Ph.D. was invented when Masters became too numer- 
ous. What is to prevent super-Ph.D.’s from becom- 
ing too numerous? 

Is there really a need for labeling genius? In a 
society that has the proper respect for intellect, the 
small percentage of the “intellectual aristocracy” will 
soon make itself known without benefit of superficial 
titles. The brilliant mind must find intellectual pur- 
suits—the ordinary tasks that absorb the lesser minds 
are quickly completed by the genius, leaving time and 
energy to be used—and by these pursuits the genius 
will stand out from other members of society. Cer- 
tainly he should have opportunity to find intellectual 
stimulus, but providing more degrees for him to 
acquire does not necessarily provide that stimulus. 

Perhaps the feeling that there is a need to find 
some objective measurement by which to set off the 
“intellectual aristocracy” reflects a belief that our 
society does not appreciate intellect enough to make 
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the best use of it. Are we sinking into “Dark Ages” 
in which the best intellects are expected to withdraw 
from the masses and concentrate on preserving the 
accumulated wisdom of past ages? 

If we take a more hopeful attitude and really wish 
to do something constructive about the superabun- 
dance of candidates for doctor’s degrees, we must 
change the present philosophy of schooling for school- 
ing’s sake. We must clarify the objectives of educa- 
tion and try to find the point at which education 
becomes merely schooling as measured against the 
ends that individuals wish to achieve. We must real- 
ize that there is professional training and education 
for living and not confuse the two. Then perhaps 
we can get away from constantly pushing up into 
specialized training people who have no professional 
need for it. Then perhaps we can concentrate on 
finding means for these people to go on with educa- 
tion for living, not because they are collecting de- 
grees, but because they value education for its own 
sake. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE CHINESE 
PROFESSOR! 


THEODORE H. EK. CHEN 


The University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 


THE story of how Chinese colleges and universities 
carried on despite formidable obstacles during the war 
years has been told many times. Chinese institutions 
of higher learning not only managed to survive but 
actually grew in the face of adversities. Today 
China has more students in higher education than 
she did before the war. 

The expansion in quantity has not been accom- 
panied by an improvement in quality. With impro- 
vised laboratories and libraries, with few or no books 
and apparatus, and with no certainty in regard to the 
next move, the institutions could not pay much atten- 
tion to educational standards during the war. Col- 
leges and universities of today find that the standard 
of scholarship falls far below the prewar level, and 
therefore the elevation of educational standards be- 
comes one of the most important tasks confronting 
the postwar educator. 

In undertaking this task the educator cannot fail 
to take into aecount the economic problems of the pro- 


fessor. It is generally known that the white-collar 


1 The author returned recently from China, where he 
served as acting president, Fukien Christian University, 
Foochow 


classes have suffered more in these days of inflation 
than other groups of people. Few people in this 
country, however, realize the concrete problems which 
beset the teacher in Chinese colleges and universities. 

In discussing relative costs of living in China it is 
customary to use rice as a basis of comparison. <A 
family of four or five persons would normally con- 
sume about a picul of rice a month. Before the war, 
a picul of rice cost about $10 (Chinese currency) in 
South China. A college professor with a family of 
four or five and earning a monthly salary of $200 
would spend 5 per cent of his salary for rice, about 
15 per cent for fuel and other food items (vegetables, 
meat, ete.), and there would be about 80 per cent of 
his salary left for other expenses and some savings 
for future use. In October, 1946, the price of rice 
had gone up to $75,000 a picul. <A college professor 
was then getting a monthly salary of $250,000. In- 
stead of the prewar 5 per cent, he had to spend 30 
per cent of * lary for rice alone. 

But «Ot the whole story. In June, 1947, the 
price ..-cice Jumped up to $460,000 per picul. The 
professor’s salary was raised to about $1,000,000, but 
now he was spending 46 per cent of his salary for 
rice. Even if he could afford to spend all his income 
for food, he would not be able to eat as well as he 
did before the war. 

First of all, there are noticeable effects on Health. 
The children are undernourished and, in many cases, 
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undersized. Adults and children alike manage to eat 
enough bulk to avoid hunger, but no one gives any 
thought to what health authorities would consider an 
adequate diet. The family budget cannot afford the 
meat and vegetables and fruit that a healthful diet 
Clothing needs are postponed until they 
Children’s clothes 


requires. 
absolutely cannot wait any longer. 
are often made over from the material of the parents’ 
worn-out clothing. Much time is spent on mending 
and patching clothes. 

Not all professors are ill-fed and ill-clothed. In 
general, those in the Shanghai-Nanking area appear 
to be somewhat better off than their colleagues in 
Even in this area a professor 
depend on 
Not a few 
carry on some form of business on the side in order 
Not infrequently, the wife 


other parts of China. 
who manages to live fairly well has to 
other sources of income than his salary. 


to increase their income. 
turns out to be the active business agent of the fam- 
ily. A common way of starting business interests is 
to use what money can be spared at the moment for 
the purchase of rice, fuel, clothing material, and other 
necessities. Since it is fairly safe to count on higher 
prices after a short time, a sale after a few weeks is 
bound to bring some profit. Hoarding for the pur- 
pose of future selling becomes thus a common prae- 
tice. With a little money in hand, it is always pos- 
sible to start this informal business on a small seale. 
It is therefore not strange that college presidents are 
often confronted with faeulty requests for advance 
payment of salaries. Even those with less acumen can 
vain by lending money on interest; for it is easy in 
China today to get interest of 10-15 per cent a month 
on private loans. 

Few professors can resist the urge to accept more 
than one job at a time. Those with no business in- 
clinations undertake part-time teaching in one or more 
institutions in addition to their full-time teaching load. 
The writer knows one ambitious professor who is at 
the same time engaged on a full-time basis in three 
colleges and on a part-time basis in two other col- 
leges. He rushes from one college to another during 
the day and manages to teach some 45 classes during 
the week. Thus he manages to live much more com- 
fortably than his less ambitious (or more conscien- 
tious) colleagues. 

No one can defend this practice on educational 
grounds. Rushing from one class to another, the 
professor has no time for adequate preparation. He 
uses the same lecture notes from year to year; he does 
not depend on reference books, and does not teach 
his students to use reference material. He has no 
students and 


The strain 


time for individual conferences with 


takes little interest in campus activities. 
on his health and energy is obvious. 
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Many a college president is bafiled by this problem 
of teaching in more than one institution. He would 
like to enforce the rule that faculty members engaged 
on a full-time basis will not be permitted to teach 
elsewhere, but as long as he is unable to pay enough 
salary to take care of his teachers’ essential needs, 
he finds it extremely difficult to keep competent schol. 
ars on his faculty without allowing them a chance to 
supplement their inadequate salaries some way. The 
professors do not choose to lead such a hectically 
busy life; they are forced by economic necessity. 

It is, of course, hard to lay stress on professional 
growth under such circumstances. Those faculty 
members who have no other source of income than 
their regular salary can hardly afford to buy books 
or subscribe to journals. Others, who can financially 
afford books and journals, are kept so busy by their 
varied tasks that they have no time to read anyway, 
On every college or university faculty there are 
mature professors who are in need of sabbatical rest 
and study and young instructors who should be en- 
couraged to pursue advanced graduate study. Amer- 
ican colleges and universities have a real opportunity 
to make a significant contribution to Chinese eduea- 
tion by offering fellowships, assistantships, or instrue- 
torships to enable worthy scholars on Chinese faculties 
to come to this country for a year or so of study and 
enable them to return to China better equipped to 
help build up colleges and universities of the highest 


type. 
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